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fe Fourmal of Belles Mettres. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


i POVE; OR, CONSTANCY IN THE NINE. 
x. TEENTH CENTURY. 
rtion that “ What is every body's business 
body's,” is true enough; but the assertion that 
% is nobody’s business is every body’s,” is still 
Now, a love affair, for example, is of all others, 
@ wpart—an enchanted dream, where “common 
Mofs and cares come fot.” It is like a matrimonial 
sarrel—never-to be benefited by the interference of 
ms; it is a sweet and subtle language, “ that none 
derstand but the speakers;” and yet this fine and de- 
Mie spirit isamest especially the object of public curi- 
“uity. It is often supposed before it exists: it is taken 
for granted, commented upon, continued and ended, 
Foe hout the consent of the parties themselves ; though a 
observer might suppose that they were the most 
sted in the business. 
© Ail love affairs excite the greatest possible attention ; 
pever was so much attention bestowed as in the 
town of Allerton, upon that progressing between 
‘Edward’ Rainsforth and Miss Emily Worthington. 
had been a charming couple from their birth— 
were called the little luvers from their cradle; and even 
4 Edward was sent to school, his letter home once 
always contained his love to his little wife. 
heir course of true love seemed likely to run terribly 
their fathers having maintained a friendship ag 
‘ex their accounts. Mr. Worthington’s death, 
, when Emily was just sixteen, led to the dis- 
his affairs were on the verge of bankruptcy. 
orth now proved himself a true friend; he 
p, bat did every thing. Out of his own pocket 
@a small annuity to the orphan girl, placed 
aw respectable family, and asked her todine every 
hys-With his’ full sanction, “ the little” became 
p youag lovers ;” and the town of Allerton, for the 
st time in its life, had not a fault to find with the con- 
et of one of its own inhabitants. 
= The two old friends were not destined to be long part- 
ed, afd a few months saw Mr. Painsforth carried to the 
= game churchyard whither he had so recently followed 
Mie companion of his boyhvod. A year passed away, 
Edward announced his intention of (pray let us use 
; “the phrase appropriated to such occasions,) becoming: a 
Fe: -: Wotary of the saffron god. The whole town was touched 
; by his constancy, and felt itself elevated into poetry by 
; ing the scene of such disinterested affection. But, for 
t first. time in his life, Edward found there was an- 
er will to be consulted than his own. His trustees 
bwould not hear of his marrying till he was two-and- 
Swenty, the time that kis father's will appointed for his 
~ 00 ofage. The rage and despair of the lover were 
= waly to be cqualed mg. the rage and despair of the whole 
sown of Allerton. Every body said that it was the 
Serdelest thing in the world; and some went so far as 
)) 4 prophesy that Emily Worthington would die of con- 
/Simption before the time came of her lover’s majority. 


Be trustees were declared tu ;* no feeling, and the 
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eyeing people were universally The trusices 
[Would not abate one atom of their brief authority; they 
pRad said that their ward cught to sce a little of the 
World, and they were both of them men of their word. 
qpecordingly, it was settled that Edward should go to 
#ahdon for the next three months, and sce how he liked 
eying the law. He certainly did not like the’pros- 
et-at all; and his only consolation was, that he should 
Patt leave his adored Emily exposed to the dissipations 
Mf Allerton, She hud agreed to go and stay with an 
“Mint, some forty miles distant, where there was not even 
“young curate in the neighbourhood. The town of Al- 
) 86 3—parr 1.—Jan. 17, 1837. 
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the trio, excepting now and then “some old frie 
pape, e whom we must yey not,” suid- ; 
that I would pat up with one and all, excepting th 
odious Sir John Belmore.” ae 
Edward had‘teen it town two months and a fortnight, 





lerton was touched to the heart by the whole proceed. 
ing; no one spoke of them but as that romantic and 
that devoted young couple. J own that I have known 
greater misfortunes in life than that # young gentleman 
and lady of twenty should have to wait'a twelvemonth 
before they were married; but every person considers 
their own the worst that ever happened, and Edward 
and Emily were miserable to their hearts’ content. They 
exchanged locks of hair;.and Emily gave him a port- 
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ect 
me. by moonlight alone’—asked him to break ; 
them, “I have,”’. said she, “some commissions, and 
papa will trust me with you.” He breakfasted, and at- 
folio, embroidered by herself, to hold the letters that she | tended the blue-eyed Julia to Swan & Edgar's. “Now 
was towrite. He saw hor off first, under the care of an/ I have some conseience !” exclaimed she, with one of her 
old servant, to the village where she was to stay. She!own sweet, languid smiles. Julia had an ly 
waved her white handkerchief from the window as long | charming smile—it’ so' flattered the person to whom it 
us she could see her lover, und a little longer, and then} was addressed. It was that sort of smile which it is 
sank back in a flood of “ falling pearl, which men call! impossible to help taking as a personal compliment. “I 
tears.” have a little world of shopping to do-——bargains to buy— 
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when one evening, Julia—they had been rae } ic. 
with 


Edward was as wretched, and he was also exceeding. 
ly uncomfortable, which helps wretchedness on very 
much. It was a thorough wet day—uall his things were 
picked up—for he himself was to start in the*afternoon 
when the mail passed through—and never was young 
gentleman more utterly at a loss what to do with him- 


netting silks to ci }ose; and you will never have patience 
to wait. Leave me here for an‘hour, und then come 
back—now be punctual. Let me look at your watch— 
ah! it is just eleven. Good-bye, I shall expect you ex- 
actly at twelve.” 

She turned into 


the shop with a most becomin 
su pretty, that Edward had half a mind to have 


followed 
her in, and quoted Moore’s lines : pis: 


self. In such a case an affair of the heart is a great re- 
source; and young Rainsforth got upon the be. ge 
looking quite unhappily enough to satisfy the people of a ae 3 
Allerton. It must be onal that he and the weather = hos ve oer eh thee :” 
equally brightened up in the course of a couple of stages. as Pr iy- 9? y 
To be sure, a cigar has a gift of placidity peculiarly its! but.a man has a natural antipathy to shopping, and even 
own. If I were a woman, I should insist ongny lover's! the attraction of a blush, and a blush especially of that 
smoking : if not of much consequence beforépit will be| attractive sort, one on your own account—even was 
an invaluable qualification after, the happiest day of} lost in the formidable array of ribands, silks, bar- 
one’s life. ‘ a | gains— P 
In these days roads have no adventurers—they might | é ; 
exclaim, with the knife-grinder, “Story! Lord bless you, | me em — waay a 
I have none to tell !’—we will therefore take our hero} a res re 
after he was four days in London. He is happy in a! Accordingly, he lounged into his club, and the hour was- 
lover’s good conscience, for that very morning he had almost gone before he arrived at Swan & -Edgar’s.: 
written a long letter to his beloved Emil!y—the three | Julia told him she had waited, and he thouglit—what a 
first days having been “like a tetotum, all in a twirl,” | sweet temper she must have not to show the loast symp- 
he had been forced to neglect that duty, so swect and so! tom of dissatisfaction! on the eOntrary, her blue eyes 
indispensable to an absent lover. He had, however,' were even softer than usual. “By the time they arrived 
found time to become quite domesticated in Mr. Alford’s | at her father’s door he had also arrived at the agreeable 
family. Mr. Alford was of the first eminence in his!conclusion that he could do no wrong. ‘They parted 
profession, and had two or three uther young men under hastily, for he had a tiresome business appointment ; 
his charge; but it was soon evident that Edward was a' however, they were to meet in the evening, and a thox- 
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first-rate favourite with the mother and two daughters: 
at all events. They were fine-looking girls, and who 
understood how to look their best. ‘They were well 
dressed, and it is wonderful how much the hair “ done 
toa turn,” ribands which make a complexion, and an 
exquisite chaussure, set off a young woman. Laura 
taught him to waltz, and Julia began to sing ducts with 
him. Now, these are dangerous employments for a 
youth of one-and-twenty. The heart turns round, as 
well as the head sometimes, in a sauteuse, and then it is 
difficult to ask these tender questions appropriated to 
duets, such as * Tell me, my heart, @vhy wildly beat- 
ing?” “Canst thou teach me to forget?” Xc., without 
some emotion. 

A week passed by; and the general postman's knock, 
bringing with it letters from his trustee, who, as an 
item in his accounts, mentioned that he had just heard 
that Miss Emily Worthington was quite well, put him 
in mind that he had not heard from her himself. Oh! 
how ill-used he felt; he had some thoughts of writing 
to overwhelm her with reproaches for her neglect; but, 
on second thoughts, he resolved to treat her With silent 
disdain. To be sure, such a method of showing his con. 
tempt took less time and trouble than writing four pages 
to express it would have done. That evening he was a 
little out of spirits, but Julia showed so much gentle 
sympathy with his sadness, and Laura ‘rallied him so 
pleasantly upon it, that,they pursued the subject long 
after there was any occasion for it. The week became 














weeks—there was not a drawback to the enjoyment of 


sand little tender things which he intended to say, oc- 
cupied him till the end of his walk. 

When the evening came, and after a toilet. of that. 
particular attention which in nine cases out of ten-one - 
finds leisure to bestow on oneself, he arrived at Mr. Al- 
ford’s house. The first object that caught his attention. 
was Laura, looking, as the Americans say, “ dreadful 
beautiful.” She had ona pink dress, direct from Paris, that 
flung around its own atmosphere de rose, and nothing 


could be more finished than her whole ensemble. Nov) 5 : 
that Edward noted the exquisite perfection of all L* a, 


feminine and Parisian items which completed her attire, — 


himself, he scarcely knew how, quitedevoted to lier; « 
and his vanity was flattered, for she was the belle of t 
evening. i : ; 
It is amazing how much our admiration takes its tone 
from the admiration of others: and when to that is add- 
ed an obvious admiration of ourselves, the charm is irre- 
sistible. “ Be sure,” said Laura, in that low, coufider- 
tial whisper, which implies that only to one could it 
addressed, “if yotsee me bored by that weariful 
John Belmore, to come and muke me waltz. Really, 
papa’s old friends make me undutiful!” There 
was a smile accompanying the words which 
to say, that it was not only to avoid Sir John that she 
desired to dance with himself. mee 
The evening went off most brilliantly; and Edward 
went home with the full.intention of throwing himself 
at the fascinating Laura's feet the following morniag : 
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but he was struck by the general effect. He soon found 
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and, what is much more, he got up with the same reso- 
lution. He hurried to Harley street, and—how propi- 
tious the fates are sometimes !—found the dame de ses 
fes alone. An offer is certainly a desperate act. 

he cavalier— 


“ Longs to speak, and yet shrinks back, 
As from a stream in winter, though the ehill 
Be but a moment.” 


Edward certainly felt as little fear as a gentleman 
well could do, under the cirgumstances. He, therefore, 
lost no time in telling Miss Alford, that his happiness 
was in her hands. She received the intelligence with a 
very pretty look of surprise. 

“ Really,” exclaimed she, “I never thought of you 
but as a friend ; and last night I accepted Sir John Bel- 
more! As that is his cabriolet, I must go down to the 
library to receive him; we should be so interrupted here 
with morning visiters !”’ 

She disappeared, and at that moment Edward heard 
Julia’s voice singing on the stairs, It was the last duet 
that they had sang together : 


* Who shall school the heart’s affection ? 
Who shall banish its regret? 

If you blame my deep dejection, 
Teach, oh, teach me to furget !” 


She entered, looking very pretty, but pale. “ Ah,” 
thought Edward, “she is vexed that I sllowed myself 
to be so engrossed by her sister last night.” 

“So you are alone,” exclaimed she. “I have such a 
piece of news to tell you! Laura is going to be mar- 
ried to Sir John Belmore. How can she marry a man 
she positively despises ?” 

“It is very heartless,” replied Edward, with great 
emphasis. 

“ Nay,” replied Julia, “ but Laura could not live 
without gaiety. Moreover, she is ambitious. I cannot 
pretend to judge for her; we never had a taste in com- 
mon."’ 

“ You,” said Edward, 
yourself away !” 

“Ah! no,” answered she, looking down, “ the heart 
is my world.” And Edward thought he had nevor seen 
any thing so lovely as the deep blue eyes that now look- 
ed upefull of tears. 


“would not have so thrown 


« Ah, too convincing, dangerously dear, 
in woman’s eye, th’ unanswerable tear.” 


Whither Edward might have floated on the tears of 
the “ dove-eyed Julia” must remain a*question ; for at 
that moment—-a most unusual oceurrence in a morn- 
ing—Mr. Alford came into his own drawing-room. 

“So, madam,” he exclaimed, in a voice almost inar- 
ticulate from anger, “I know it all. You were married 
to Captain Dacre yesterday; and you, sir,” turning to 
Edward, “ made yourself a party to the shameful decep- 
tion.” 

“No,” interrupted Julia ; “ Mr. Rainsforth believed 
me to be in Swan & Edgar’s shop the whole time. 
The fact was, [ only passed through it.” 

Edward stood aghast. So the lady, instead of silks 
and ribands, was buying, perhaps, the dearest bargain 
of her life. A few nroments eonvineed him that he was 
de trop; and he feft the father storming, and the daugh- 
ter in hysterics. 

On his arrival at his lodgings, he found a letter from 
his guardians, in which he found the following entered 
among other items :— Miss Emily Worthington has 
been il], but is now recovering.” Edward cared, at this 
moment, very little about the health or sickness of any 
woman in the world. Indeed, he rather thought Emily’s 
illness was a judgment upon her, Ifshe had answered 
his letter, he would have been saved all his recent mor- 
tification. He decided on abjuring the flattering and 
fickle sex for ever, and turned to his desk to look over 
gome accounts to which he was referred by his guard- 
ians. - While tossing the papers about, half-listless, half 
fretful, what should catch his eye but a letter with the 
seal not broken! He started from his seat in conster- 
nation. Why, it was his own epistle to Miss Worthing- 
ton! No wonder that she had not Written ; she did not 
even know his address. All the horrors of his conduct 
now stared him full in the face. Poor, dear, deserted 
Emily, what must her feelings have been! Ile eould 
mot bear to think of them. He snatched up a pen, 
wrote to his guardians, deetaring that the illness of his 
beloved Emily would, if they did-not yield, induce him 
to take any moasure, however desperate: and that he 
imsisted on being alowed to visit her. Nothiny bat his 
ewa eyes could satisfy him of her actual recovery. He 


also wrote to Emily, enclosed the truant letter, and the 
following day set off for Allerton. 

In the mean time, what had become of the fair discon. 
solate? Emily had certainly quite fulfilled her duty 
of being miserable enough in the first instance. No- 
thing could be duller than the little village to which was 
consigned the Ariadne of Allerton. Day after day she 
roamed—not along the beach, but along the fields to- 
wards the post-office, for the letter which, like the breeze 
in Lord Byron’s calm, “came_not.” A fortnight elapsed, 
when one morning, as she was crossing the grounds of 
a fine but deserted place in the neighbourhood, she was 
so much struck by the beauty of some pink May, that 
she stopped to gather it;—alas! like most other plea- 
sures, it was out of her reach. Suddenly, a very ele- 
gant looking young man emerged from one of the wind- 
ing paths, and insisted on gathering it for her. The 
flowers were so beautiful, when gathered, that it was 
impossible not to say something in their praise, and 
flowers lead to many other subjects. Emily discovered 
that she was talking to the proprietor of the place, Lord 
Elmsley—and, of course, apologised for her intrusion. 
He equally, of course, declared, that his grounds were 
only too happy in having so fair a guest. 

Next they met by chance again, and, at last, the 
only thing that made Emily relapse into her former lan- 
guor was—a wet day; for then there was no chance of 
seeing Lord Elmsley. The weather, however, was, ge- 
nerally speaking, delightrul—and they met, ane talked 
about Lord Byron—nay, read him together ;—and Lord 
Elmsley confessed that he had never understood his 
beauties before. They talked also of the heartlessness 
of the world, and the delights of solitude, in a way that 
would have charmed Zimmerman. One morning, how- 
ever, brought Lord Elmsley a letter. It was from his 
uncle, short and sweet, and ran thus :— 


“ My dear George, 

“ Miss Smith’s guardians have at last listened to rea- 
son—and allow that your rank is fairly worth her gold. 
Come up, therefore, as soon as you can, and preserve 
your interest with the lady. What a lucky fellow you 
are to have fine eyes—for they have carried the prize 
for you! However, as women are inconstant commo- 
dities at the best, I advise you to lose no time in sccur- 
ing the heiress. Your affectionate uncle, EE” 


“ Tell them,” said the earl, “ to order post-horses im- 
mediately. I must be off to London in the course of 
hulf an hour.” 

During this half hour he despatched his luncheon, 
and—for Lord Elmsley was a perfectly well-bred man— 
despatched the following note to Miss Worthington, 
whom he was to have met that morning to show her 
the remains of the heronry :— 


“ My dear Miss Worthington, 

“ Hurried as I am, I do not forget to return the vo- 
lume of Lord Byron you so obligingly lent me. How I 
envy you the power of remaining in the country this 
delightful season—while I am forced to immure myself 
in hurried and noisy London. Allow me to offer the 
best compliments of your devoted servant, 

te “ ELMsLey.” 


No wonder that Emily tore the note which she re- 
ceived with smiles and blushes into twenty pieces, and 
did not get up to breakfast the next day. The next 
week she had a bad cold, and was seated in a most dis. 
consolate-looking attitude and shawl, when a letter was 
brought in. It contained the first epistle of Edwuard’s, 
and the following words in the envelope :— 


* My adored Emily, 

“You may forgive me—I cannot forgive myself. 
Only imagine that the inclosed letter has by some 
strange chance remained in my desk, and I never dis- 
covered the error till this morning. You would pardon 
me if you knew all I have suffered. How I have re- 
proached you! [| hope to sce you to-morrow, for I can- 
not rest til I hear from your own lips that you have 
forgiven your faithful and unhappy 

“ Epwarp.” 


That very morning Emily left off her shawl, and dis- 
covered that a walk would do her good. The ‘overs met 
the next day, each looking a little pale—which each set 
down to their own @ecunt. Emily returned to Aller- 
ton, and the town was touched to the very heart by a 
constancy that had stood such a test. 


“Three months’ absence,” as an old lady observed, 
“is a terrible trial.” The guardians thought so too— 
and the marriage of Emily Worthington to Edward 
Rainsforth soon completed the satisfaction of the town 





of Allerton. During the bridal trip, the young couple 


were one wet day at an inn looking over 4 n 
together, and there they saw—the marrikes - 
Smith with the Earl of Elmsley—and of Mix 
with Sir John Belmore. I never heard that the 
made either of them any remark as they read, 
returned to Allerton, lived very happily, and 
ways held up as touching instances of first: 
constancy—in the nineteenth century, 
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THE ORIGINAL. 
No. XV.—Continued. 
SICK WIVES. 


Fram strongly of opinion that sick wives 9 
teresting for a short time, and very dull for a 
It is of great importance that females of alle 
reflect upon this distinction, and not abuse a 5 
most readily granted them, if exercised within the} 
of moderation. Nothing is so tedious as unite 
and as, under the bright sky of Italy, one. sy 
sighs for a cloud, so, in long-continued heal 
ailment now and then is not without its adgs 
In a wife it naturally calls forth the attentionss 
husband, and freshens the delicacy of bh 
which gratifying effects, it is to be fea 
quently, in minds not well disciplined or stray 
stituted, to generate habits of selfishness, and 
sickly appetite for indulgence. I seem to have oh 
that husbands, after a certain duration of ill he 
their wives, begin to manifest 'something of impal 
afterwards of indifference, and lastly of weari 
ever much they may keep up their attefitions, a 
to disguise their feelings; and I am sure there af 
a few, who begin to calculate and look out, 6 
are lawfully entitled so to do. I would not for 
mention these horrid truths, but from a conviet 
those who are ill all their lives, might be welt 
lives, if they took due care, or put proper Teg 
upon themselves. Finding illness answer, in the 
instance, they are too apt to neglect, or even engy 
it, till it becomes a habit, and then the rest 
habits become conformable—to the metamorphog 
unfortunate husband's home into an hospital. oP 
the husband may in part thank himself for his tal 
not having shown firinness soon enough; an¢ 
advise, that when things seem to be hastening on} 
course, under the auspices of some silky medical! 
ant, he be as speedily as possible replaced bya 
rougher mould, by way of experiment. When'a 
of treatment long tried produces no benefit, bat 
the reverse, it is good to try a change, and th 
uninterrupted indulgence cannot effect a cure; if 


‘request complied with, every wish antitipated, 


gravates the evil, probably a doseyor two-of pi 
might be of seryice. If business neglected > ame 
sure foregone, have been in vain, why should hot 
of engagements be called in aid? A party of pits 
with a few agreeable female friends, might p 
turn in a long-standing disorder, when nothi 
could, and, being repeated at proper intervals, 
effect a permanent cure. I admit this is a st 
inedy, a sort of mineral poison, likely in the first it 
to cause an access of malady ; but anger is a strom 
mulant, and tears often afford great relief, and ad@ 
witness what is going forward hath a wonderful: 
in rousing to exertion. I have the more faith if) 
medicines, as I have known a sick wile completely 
for a time by the serious illness of her hnsban 
children, or by any exciting event, either of joy! 
This is a subject of great importance, for 10} 
the well-being of so many homes, the comforts 
rals of so many men, the good training of so ms 
dren, and the peaceable enjoy ments of so man 
ents. The instances of habitual illness, wit 
not have been prevented by care at first, or by p 
and resolation aflerwards, must be too few, 
much effect on domestic enjoyment, and whe 
occur, they ough ect with unceasing consit 
especially as th almost ever borne with 
structive patience and resignation. Bat itis # 
wise with the ill health 1 mean, which has® 
and its continuance, one or both, in mism 
and those who suffer themselves to be the viel 
ordinarily exact, under one guise or other, ! 
noying degree of sacrifice from all about U 
sooner the evil is put out of fashion, the bet 


EDUCATION.. 
It is a great art in the education of youth 





peculiar aptitudes, or, where none exist, 
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ee which may serve as substitutes. Different 
se are like different soils; some are suited only to 
eultivation ; others will mature almost any 

~ others, again, are best adapted to a round of 
yproducts; and a few are wasted, unless they 

4 4 for whut is most choice. The common run 
foe “may be compared to arable iand, and are suited 

Se Hitarel itly to the drudgery of any business. — There is 
* swore rugged, and apparently sterile class, which yields 
» irn to ordinary cultivation, but is like the moun- 
is side rearing, in a course of years, the stately forest ; 

uhere are the felicitous few, which resemble the 
veaiculated for the choicest vineyards. It is for- 

sate for the individuals and society, when each class 

“aut (o.its proper use. To pursue the comparison, 

se soils, are often deceitful in their eatly pro- 

d, as a young orchard will sometimes thrive 

' for a time, and when its owner expects a fair 

yn, will canker and die,—so youth will promise suc- 

jn a particular line, till some hidden defect begins 

‘ e, and the fondest hopes are blasted. How- 

yse are the exceptions, and not ‘the rule, and 

sand jadginent in the destination of children will, in 

st majority of cases, be amply repaid. The great 
pprehend, that parents fall into, and often un- 

ly, is, that they consult their own interests and 

sions rather than those of their children, and that 
ambition, and avarice, too often blind their un- 

jings. There are difficulties even with the purest 

lions, because apparent aptitudes are not, as I have 

eady observed, always rea! ones, and because inclina- 

; n arise from accidental causes, and change for 
reason, Where there isa great and undoubted 

itade, it must be injudicious to thwart it; for though 
Pthe indulgence may be attended with objections, it must 
Ssin the natare of things be compensated by keen enjoy- 
sent, and it is better to be eminently successful in an 

; jor line, than moderately so, with a great chance of 
MMhilore, in a superior one. Where it seems a matter of 
Madifference to what a young person is destined, it is 
tant when the choice is made, to create a corre- 
inclination, which will serve in some sort 
of an aptitude, and this may be easily accom. 
din general, by contriving some attraction to the 

ing, as by bringing about an intimacy with one al- 

) xeady engaged in it, and turning the will of the parent 
 jnto the choice of tlie child. Some such course is the 
§y pst likely to ensure that willingness and steadiness, 
ich ee cre of success, There are certain 
branches of learning, which it is expedient, or 
‘necessary, that every one shuuld be instructed in, 
erding to situation in life, whatever may be the indi- 
ual repygnance, or unfitness. But it is otherwise 
th accomplishments and the higher parts of learning ; 
they profit really nothing, where there is no tarn for 
Mhem, and the time and attention they are made to oc- 

: hp) might often be advantageously en:ployed on plainer 
y I will instance the routine of accomplishments 

~ penal young ladies are constrained to acquire, whether 
| they have any taste for them or not, the display of which, 
» when unaccompanied by taste, is a great annoyance in 
‘Society. “A taste cultivated affords pleasure both to the 
S possessor and to others; and if people wouldeonly addict 
pthemselves to that in which they excel, they might well 
ord to be ignorant of most other matters. Whata 
ntity of dancing, singing, playing, and drawing, there 
= ®, which has no other effect but to expose and bore ! 
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ART OF TRAVELING.—Concluded. 


Before setting out upon a journey, it is advantageous 
be rather more abstemivus than usual fer a day or 

as the sudden change of habits, even with the most 

r livers, is apt to produce some derangement of 

stem ; and at any rate such a course makes the body 
bmmodate itself better to the motion and confine- 
ofa carriage, upon which I have made some re- 

In my articles on the attainment of health. It 

larly desirable to make the necessary arrange- 

ints with respect to luggage, passports, &c., a little 
rehand, and not to be in a feverish hurry and bustle 

he last moment, with the chance of forgetting some- 

Ing of importance. Setting out at one’s ease is a good 
len. for the rest of the journey. With respeet to. lug- 

@, E recommend the greatest compactness possible, 

me being attended with eoastant and many advantages, 
‘td in general I think people are rather over-provident 
in more than they want. Avoid being intrusted 
with sealed letter 
“et yourself or others. A necessity for concealment 
_soseises a perpetual anxiety, and has a tendency to de- 
*Mtroy tha | openness of manner, which is often very ser- 


8, oF carrying any thing contraband,|- 





viceable in getting on. * Avoid also commissions, except 
for particular reasons; they are lage d very trouble. 
some and encumbering. When the weather will permit, 
avail yourself of opportunities of quitting your carriage 
to take exercise; as, whilst the horses are changing, 
walk about, or walk forward, taking care only not to get 
into a wrong road, of which sometimes there is danger. 
If you pay yourself, a great deal of your comfort will 
depend upon management. I once posted a considerable 
distance through France, with a Bohemian courier who 
did not understand paying, so I undertook it for my com- 
panion. As I wished always to walk forward on chang- 
ing horses, it was an object to me to save time, and the 
course I pursued was this: I took care to have a con- 
stant supply of change of every necessary denomination, 
and to ascertain what it was usual in the different parts 
of the country to give the postillions. Before arriving 
at cach post-house, I calculated by the post-book the 
charge for the horses, and on arrival I had the exact 
sum ready, which I put in the postiilion’s hand, saying, 
with a confident air, so much for the horses, so much 
for driving, and so much to drink. The consequence 
was, I lost no time; the money was recived without any 
objection, and almost always with thanks. By a less 
decided or less accurate method, the trouble and vexa- 
tion are great, and you have to do with a set of people 
who are never satisfied. If you do not know what the 
amount is, or hold your purse in your hand, or exhibit 
any hesitation or doubt, you ure immediately attacked 
and pestered in the most importunate and tormenting 
manner. It has a great effect, I believe, with the pos- 
tillions, to separate their gratuity into the driving, and 
the drink-money. They consider it, I was told, asa 
sort of attention, and certainly I found the observance 
of the ryle very useful. A certain sum for driving, with 
four or five sous to drink, will elicit thanks, when a 
larger amount, not distinguished, will only excite im- 
portunity. Iam speaking of what was the case fifteen 
years since, and I think it was the same in Italy. De- 
cision of manner in paying has universally a very good 
effect, but then it is necessary to make the best en- 
quiries as to what is right. 

An Englishman in foreign countries need have no fear 
that any courtesy he may be disposed to show, will 
not meet with an adequate, or more than adequate, re- 
turn. A foreigner connects with his idea of an English- 
man, wealth, freedom, and pride. The two former qua- 
lities inspire him with a feeling of his own inferiority, 
whatever he may profess to the contrary, and the last 
has the effect of preventing him from hazarding the first 
advance, or, if he does venture, it is generally with cau- 
tion and distrust. For the same reason he will not un- 
frequently receive an advance with a degree of suspi- 
cion, which has the appearanee of dislike; but the 
moment he fecls any thing approaching to a confidence 
of courteous treatment, he is eager to meet it more than 
half way. English reserve, and this foreign suspicion, 
combine to keep up a distance, and a sort of alienation 
in appearence, whieh do not exist in reality, and which 
it is in an Englishman’s power to dispel whenever he 
pleases. All things considered, it is next to impossible 
that foreigners should not feel that Englishmen enjoy a 
decided superiority, and it is useful in traveling to bear 
in mind this fact, not for the purpose of gratifying 
pride, but of showing a disposition above it. English 
courtesy bears a high premium every where, and the 
more so, because it has universally the credit of being 
sincere. An habitual exercise of it in trave'ing is an 
excellent passport. I do not at present recollect any 
other observations on the art of traveling, which are 
not commonly to be met with, but I feel confident that 
the few I have given, if attended to, may be of consider- 
able service. 3 


——— 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Books.—No new books since our last, ex- 
cept the second part of the Pickwick Papers, 
from Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The Omnibus.—Several Subscribers to “Wal. 
die’s Literary Omnibus” must have been ne- 
glected last week, owing to sundry causes pro- 
verbially inseparable from first issue. It is 
hoped, however, that the number was limited. 
to a few, and that those-will give notice of the 
fact at the publication office. 

The Original.—With the Art of Dining and 
Traveling Mr. Walker appears to be entirely at 
home; his extent of knowledge is-such as only 
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practicians could acquire. - The Quarterly Re- 


view, in its facetious 
says, ** The author | 
when surprised on¢ 


ticle on the subject, 
| Parson’s Daughter,’ 
ing in his arm-chair, 
two or three hours aft ner, is reported to 
have apologised by saying, ‘ When one is.alone 
the bottle does come round so often.’ It was 
Sir Hercules Langrishe, we believe, who being. 
asked on a similar occasion, ‘ Have you finished © 
ali that port (three bottles) without assistance ?” 
answered, *‘ Nonot quite that—I had the as- 
sistance of a bottle of Madeira.’” » The teeto- 


tallers must not be offended if we repeat such: 


things, when we add that they are now altogether 


out of fashion, and serve only for a joke. “The ~ 
same will apply to the following, which we take” 


from the John Bull: 


CHEATING THE DEVIL. 


Sly Hodge had long a toper been; 
At length he did agree, . 
Because he had his folly seen, 
He'd only drink bohea. 


But e’er a month was gone and past 
Hodge felt his stomach leer,* 

And fain would wash down a repast, 
With half a pint of beer, 


ITis vow to keep, a cake he buys—" 
Then to the alchouse takes it;— 

“ Bring me a pint of beer,” he cries, 
And into it he breaks it. - 


Then having soaked up all the beer, 
He eats it, slyly thinking 

He still was a teetotaller, 
“ For eating isn’t drinking.” 


Quoth he,—* I have a conscience clear, 
Unperjured—God be thanked ! 

For though I paid for this same beer, 
It was the bread that drank it.” 


The above is a true bill. 


T. EK. 


* Weak and faint from emptiness.—Brn Jonson. _ 


The Quarterly adds truly, that Mr. Walker’s 
maxim, “ State without the machinery of state, 
is of all states the worst,” is worthy of Bacon. 

“A man,” says La Bruyere,* may have virtue, capa- 
city, and good conduct, and yet be insupportable. The 


air and manner, which we neglect as little things, arer 


frequently what the world judges us by, and make 
them decide for or against us.” This remark of the . 
French Addison is most just. 

By a calculation made from the best dictionaries for 
each of the following languages, there are about 20,000 
words in the Spanish, 22,000 words in the English, 
25,000 in the Latin, 30,000 in the French, 45,000 in the 
Italian, 50,000 in the Greek, and 80,000 in the German. 
Of the 22,000 in the English language, there are about . 
15,000 that a man undeistands, who is before master of 
the Latin, French, and Italian; and 3000 more if he be 
master of the German. The other 4000 gre probably 
the old British. np Pe 

The twenty-four letters of the alphabgb.rha'y:be'trans. 
posed 620,448,401 ,733,239,439,360,000-fimes. All the 
inhabitants of the globe, om a rough éalcblation, 


- 


cou 
not, in a thousand million of years, write. out all a ; 


transpositions of the twenty-four letters, even supposing 
that each wrote forty pages daily, each of which pages 
contained forty different transpositions of the letters. 
Books written with a pen usually brought double er 
treble their weight in gold. As they generally belonged 
to monasteries, reading was considered an act of religion. 
A fancy obtained currency at one period, of reducing 
manuscript books to the very smallest compuss. In the 
16th century, an Italian monk, named Peter Almunug 
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wrote the Acts of the Apostles and the Gospel of St. 
John, within the cro” a farthing. The 
Iliad was once written om yell m, so small that a nut- 
shell contained it. oie 

When the “ Utopia” of Sit Thomas Moore was first 
published, it occasioned a pleasant mistake. This poli- 
tical romance represents a perfect, but visionary republic, 
‘in an island sapposed to have been newly discovered in 
America. “As this was the age of discovery,” says 
Granger, “the learned Budeus, and others, took it for a 
genuine history ; and considered it as highly expedient 
that missionaries should be sent thither, in order to con- 
vert so wise a nation to Christianity.” 


Justice and generosity, rightly blended, constitute a 
dignified character ; but certainly so far as a person is 
more just than generous, or more generous than just, 
that character is defective. 

Mrs. Coghlan, the lady referred to in Davis’s Life of 
Burr, relates in her memoirs, that dining one day with a 
party of American officers, during the revolutionary 
war, when the health of General Washington was drank, 
her tory principles restrained her from honouring the 
sentiment; this being observed, she appeared to recollect 
herself, and saying wittily to the proposer, “ General 
Howe is the toast ?” emptied her glass, to the infinite 
amusement of the party, who pardoned the sally for its 
point. 

Seneca has very elegantly said that malice drinks one 
half of its own poison. 

“ The bee and the butterfly are both busy bodies, but 
they are differently employed. 

By taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy; 
but in passing it over, says Lord Bacon, he is superior. 

A German translated Cato’s soliloquy from the French 
into Dutch, which on being restored to its native ‘fan- 
guage, the following line, 

“It must be so: Plato, thou reason’st well,” 
reads literally, 
“ Just so; Mynherr Plato, you ’re quite right.” 


—< 
COMPLETE SETS OF WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 
The proprietor, by purchase and exchange, 
has completed ten sets of the Library, form- 
ing eight handsome quarto volumes, which may 
be procured at the publication office, at the 
original subscription price of $20.00, in sheets, 
_ or for $28.00, neatly bound, with Morocco 
backs, and the name of the purchaser inserted 
if required. 
— 


SETS OF WALDIE’S PORT 
FOLIO. 


COMPLETE 


Complete sets of Waldie’s Port Folio for : 


two years past, may also be procured at this 
office for $5.00, handsomely bound in two vo- 
justies, Morocco backs. 

ensntpee 


BIN DING. 


Subscribers to the “ Library” are informed, 
that their volumes, if. left at the publication 
office, will be neatly bound in any style they 
may direct. 

—>—— 
THE OCTAVO LIBRARY. 

The Octavo Library for 1836, forming two 
thick volumes of 624 pages each, are also for 
sale for $5.00 in boards, handsomely labeled, 
with the contents on the back. 

—<>— 


We must insist on subscribers, sending for 
missing Nos. to do su free of expense tous. A 
single postage of a-letter is trifling, but the 
amount we have to pay is reallyonerous. Very 


rarely, indeed, does the mistake occur in our 
office. 
— 


x Editors with whom we exchange, will 
now please send their papers regularly directed 
to ** Waldie’s Literary Omnibus.” 


—<=>—— 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


Wacote’s Lirerary Omnizus will be issued every 
Friday morning, printed on paper of a quality superior 
to any other weekly sheet, and of the largest size. It 
will contain, 

Ist. Books, the newest and the best that can be pro- 
cured, equal every weck to a Lcndon duedecimo voluine, 
embracing Novels, ‘Travels, Memoirs, &c., and only 
chargeable with newspaper postage. 


bvoks, and information from “the world of letters,” of 
every description. 

3d. The news of the week concentrated to a small 
compass, but in sufficient amount to embrace a know- 
ledge of the principal events, political and miscellaneous, 
of Europe and America. 

The price ‘will be two dollars to clubs of five sub- 
scribers where the paper is forwarded to one address. 
To clubs of two individuals, five dollars; single mail 
subscribers, three dollars. The discount on uncurrent 
money will be charged to the remitter; the low price 
and superior paper absolutely prohibit paying a discount. 
Subscribers to the Library, two dollars and a half. Mail 
remittances to be post paid. 

On no condition will a copy ever be sent until the pay- 
ment is received in advance. > 

As the arrangements for the prosecution of this great 
literary undertaking are all made, and the proprietor has 
redeemed all his pledges to a generous public for many 
years, no fear of the non-fulfilment of the contract can 
he felt. The Omnibus will be regularly issued, and will 
contain in a year reading matter equal in amount to 
two volumes of Rees’s Cyclopedia, for the small sum 
mentioned above. 

Address, post paid, ADAM WALDIE, 
46 Carpenter St. Philadelphia. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 
iG” Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


Jan. 5,—John R. Nourse, Washington City. 
4,—Lonsa Nash, Esq., Gloucester, Mass. 
—— 2,—Jesse Ryder, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Dec. 20,—S. A. Steubing, P. M., Newcastle, Ky. 

Jan. _2,—D. N. Naill, Sain’s Creek, Md. 

Dec. 25,—Nathaniel Hamlen, Magnolia, Flor. 

29,—Alfred Brook, Forsyth, Geo. 
4,—Horace Calve, Copake, N. Y. ~~ 
1,—William Stewart, Cohaba, Ala. 
3,—S. B. Stone, Brewer Village, Me. 
7,—Sam. A. Whittaker, Pheenixville, Pa. 
3,—John H. Pratt, Woodstock, Vt. 

. 27,—Lurenzo S. Webb, Windsor, N. C. 

8,—W. H. Wilson, Beaver Meadow, Pa. 

. 28,—L. Gex, Foussier, New Harmony, Ia. 
7,—B. F. Ransom, East Poultney, Vt. 
7,—B. A. Cromwell, Chestertown, Va. 
3,—R. P. Brown, Daytun, Ohio. 
6,—Edwin B. Webster, Litchfield, Con. 
5,—B. C. Goodwill, North Industry, Ohio. 
6,—William B. Bois, Fallstown, Pa. 
3,—James A. Wood, Ellsworth, Me. 

Dec. 31,—Sewel! Lake, Burkespoit, Me. 

Jan. 9,—Jonathan Day, Webster, Mass. 
9,—Joseph Williams, Rockford, N.C. 
1,—Robert G. Bowie, Leesburg, Va. 
9,—John E. Page, Millwood, Va. 
7,—Timothy Ingraham, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dec. 19,—Lawrence P. Crain, Alexandria, La. 

Jan. 11,—Wm. G. Moorhead, Weisesburg, Md. 
7,—John King, Ceres, Pa. 

Dec, 19,—Wm. J. Campbell, Brairies, Ala. 


Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subscribers 
who should be credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 
have paid. ~ 





2d. Literary Reviews, Tales, Sketches, notices of 


Agents for this Work, . F 
MAINE.—Bancor, Duren & Thatcher. ; -s F 
VERMONT.—Monrtre.irr, George P. Walton oan 
MASSACHUSETTS. ; “4 
Boston, W. H.S. Jordan. A 
Worcester, Clarendon Harris. 
CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. 
HarrrorD, Roderick White. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket, J. M‘Intyre & Co, 
Provipence, A. S. Beckwith. 
NEW YORK. 
New Yonrk, Peter Hill,11, OldSlip ~ 
Wesr Point, J. H. Holt. 
Evpson, P. Dean Carrique. 
Ausany, W. C. Little. 
Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 
Utica, Wm. Williams. 
Burraro, A. Wilgus. 
Scuenectapy, Samuel Andrews. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Trenten, D. Fenton & B. Davenport. 
Satem, J. M. Hannah. 
Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 
Newark, J. M‘lutyre. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Maucn Cuunk, William H. Sayre. 
Lancaster, James F. Flood. 
Faston, A. H. Reeder. 
Porrtsvitte, B. Bannan. 
Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 
York, D. Small, P. M. 
Pirrssurcn, Johnston & Stockton. 
CuamBerssure, Matthew Smith. 
Wixkesparre, E. W. Sturdevant. 
Caris.e, George M. Phillips & Co, ‘ 
OHIO.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M, Diy 
Alexander Flash. Bs 
Cotumaus, J. N. Whiting. 
Maumee, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Srevsenvitie, J. & B. Turnbull. 
ZanesviLLE, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke, 
MARYLAND. 
Battimore, N. Hickman, 
Annapotis, J. Greene, P. M. ooh 
Camsripce, C. Lecompte, P. M. ae 
Darnestown, L. W. Candler. ae 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. bid 
Wasuineton Ciry, Frank Taylor. 
Axexanpria, W. Morrison. 
VIRGINIA.—Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 
Norrotg, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes & 
Petexssure, A. N. Bourdon. 
Lyncusure, A. R. North. 
Portsmoutn, U. H. Forbes & Co. 4 
Freverickssura, John Coakley; E.. M'De 
University or Virainia, C. P. M‘Kennie. 
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Louisvitte, John M. Campbell. 
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Nasnvitie, White & Norvell, W. A. Eich! 
Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 
NORTH. CAROLINA. 


Raveiés,_Turner & Hughes. 
Faverrevimig, J. M. Stedman. 
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Cuareston, Joh 

Campen, A. Youn}, 

Coxumaia, B. D. Plant. 
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Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
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